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Statue of Buddha being cleaned at Pegu, near;Rangooa) Burma 
(See Theme Article, pages 4 and 5) 
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* HEADLINE NEWS. § 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS — 


: French Ships Here; 


Prepare fo Join War 


The great battleship Richelieu and 
three other French warships have 
come to U. S. ports on the Atlantic 
coast for repairs. These warships are 
being prepared to enter the war. 

These ships have been in the 
harbor at Dakar, French West 
Africa, for the past two years. When 
they are in action, they will bring 
the strength of the Fighting French 
fleet to 46 ships. 

The mighty Richelieu, damaged 
and steaming on three-quarters of 
her power, was convoyed across the 
stormy Atlantic with her 1,500 men 
ready for action. 

She entered New York harbor and 
came to anchor near the Statue of 
Liberty. 

Later she was joined by the heavy 
destroyers Le Fantasque and Le 
Terrible, modern fighting ships of 
2.569 tons. The cruiser Montcalm 
went to Philadelphia. After these 
ships are repaired, more French 
men-of-war will come here from the 
French West Indies and from Alex- 
andria, Egypt. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 

















uffy in Baltimore Sun 


Signposts in Washington, D. C. 








Map Study: Batfles in Tunisia 


American forces in 


fighting 
Tunisia suffered a setback last week. 
German Marshal Rommel’s veterans 


attacked in central Tunisia, and 
drove the Yanks back 66 miles—tak- 
ing the vital Kasserine Pass. 

U. S. officers said that some tem- 
porary setbacks were only to be ex- 
pected. Our troops are new to war, 
while Rommel’s men have been sea- 
soned by three years of heavy fight- 
ing in Tunisia. 

Also, the Axis troops have the ad- 
vantage of shorter supply lines. Axis 
supplies come from nearby Sicily, 
while ours must be brought all the 
way across North, Africa. 

Marshal Rommel has _ concrete 
roads on which to move supplies be- 
hind his lines. The United Nations 
troops must use roads which are no 
better than mountain trails. 

To understand the Tunisian fight- 
ing, you must bear in mind that each 
side has two main forces. For the 
United Nations, our first force in- 
cludes the British, American, and 
French troops in western Tunisia. 
These troops pushed into Tunisia 
from Algeria, as a part of our great 
invasion of North Africa. 

The second United Nations force 
is the British 8th Army. It pushed 
into the eastern side of Tunisia from 
Libya, after driving Rommel all the 
way from Egypt. 

If these two United Nations forces 
should ever join, the Axis would 
quickly be driven from Tunisia. 
That is why the Germans want to 
keep these forces separated at all 
costs. 

What about the two main forces 
of the Germans? The first force is 
under the command of General von 
Arnim. It includes the Axis troops in 
Bizerte and Tunis (see map). 

The second German force is under 
the command of Marshal Rommel. 
It holds the line farther to the south. 

It was the United Nations plan to 
cut off Rommel’s troops from those 
of von Arnim. We planned to drive 
through to the sea, taking the coastal 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 6 





cities of Sousse, Sfax, and Gabes. 

But the Germans struck first. An 
armored column shot through the 
mountain pass at Faid. The Yanks 
fought back furiously but in vain. 
The Germans captured three vital 
airfields and a railroad. The Yanks 
were forced to retreat to the Algeria- 
Tunisia border. 

Another German column captured 
Gafsa, which is near the marshes of 
Lake Djerid. 

British 8th Army Advances. Mean- 
while, the 8th Army pushed on into 
Tunisia from the other side. This 
army reached the Mareth Line at 
Medenine. The Mareth Line is a 
strong chain of forts, but General 
Alexander said that the 8th Army 
could get around it. 


Shaded area of Tunisian map shows 
territory held by Axis last week. 


Map by H. C. Detie. Copyright 1943 by Field Publicatio: 
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Russians Drive 
Toward Dnieper 


Triumphant Russian troops last 
week swept westward over the snow 
covered flatlands between Kharkov | 
ind Kiev (see map in March 1 Jr. 
Schol., p. 3). Red Army tanks ripped | 
into the Germans, and were followed | 
by cavalry and ski troops. Then came | 
the engineers, clearing minefields. 





South of Kharkov, the Russians | | 


lrove toward Dnepropetrovsk and | 
Stalino. | 

Dnepropetrovsk was the site of a | 
huge hydroelectric* dam which the 
Russians built with the help of U. S. 
engineers. The great dam was de 
stroyed by the Russians during their 
retreat in 1941. The Russians took 
great pride in this dam, but dyna- 
mited it to prevent the Germans from 
using the power. 

Dnepropetrovsk 1s about the size 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Stalino, a steel and manufacturing 
center, is twelfth in size among Rus- 
sia’s cities. It is about the size of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SEIZING NAZI “ANCHORS” 


At both ends of the vast southern 
tront, Russian troops approached the 
“anchors” of the German line. The 
northern anchor was Orel. The Rus- 
sians threw a semicircle around Orel, 
and closed in steadily. 

The southern anchor was Tagan- 
rog, on the coast of the Sea of Azov. 
Russian forces approaching Tagan- 
rog were aided by warships in “the 
Sea of Azov, which shelled retreating 
German troops. 

As the vast Russian offensive rolled 
on, it was expected that the Germans 
would retreat to a new line far to the 
west. This line would run from Smo- 
lensk south to Kiev, and ther along 
the Dnieper River to Odessa. You 
can trace this line on your map. 

Premier Stalin announced, how- 
ever, that the Germans will not be 
permitted to halt their retreat at 
Smolensk and Kiev. Three million 
Red Army reserve troops are being 
trained in the Urals and Siberia. 
They will be used in an attempt to 
drive every German from Russian 


soil in 1943. 
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The entire Zubenko family is serving with a Cossack unit of the Red Army. 
Photo shows, left te right: son Alexander, a machine gunner; daughter 
Ninel, a medical instructor; daughter Natalia, a machine gunner; mother 
Yevdokia, a cook; and father Gordei, a political instructor. Note sabers. 











China's First Lady 
Addresses Congress 


It was a rare occasion when Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, First Lady of 
China, visited Washington, D. C., 
and spoke before Congress. For the 
wife of China’s Generalissimo was 
the first private citizen to address 
Congress in U. S. history. 

Mme. Chiang received a rousing 
welcome from Senators, Representa- 
tives, and residents of Washington. 

Mme. Chiang urged that the 
United Nations make a greater effort 
to defeat Japan. She even challenged 
the opinion that we should defeat 
Hitler first: “Let us not forget that 
Japan in her occupied areas today 
has greater resources than Germany.” 

Most United Nations leaders do 
not agree with Mme. Chiang on this 
point. President Roosevelt recently 
aynounced that we are planning 
great offensives against both Ger- 
many and Japan. 

All are agreed, however, that more 
aid must be given to our fighting 
ally, China. “Let us not forget that 
China bore Japan’s fury alone and 
unaided for four and a half years,” 
said Mme. Chiang. 








Canned Meat, Fish 
Frozen’ Till April 


U. S. housewives will not be able 
to buy canned meat or canned fish 
until sometime in April. The Office 
of Price Administration has “frozen” 
canned meat and fish, because sup- 
plies of these foods were running 
low. The freezing order prohibited 
the sale of canned meat and fish un- 
til the meat rationing program begins 
in April. 

The list of “frozen” fish includes 
canned salmon, shrimps, sardines, 
tuna, lobster, mackerel, clams, and 
oysters. You cannot buy any of these 
canned items, but you can buy clam 
chowder and fish chowder. 

Canned pork and beans were not 
included in the order, because they 
contain only a small portion of meat. 
Pickled pigs’ feet and dried beef 
were not included. OPA officials said 
also that the order did not apply to 
dog food and other pet foods. 

Strangely enough, foods which are 
really frozen were not “frozen” by 
the order. 

The shortage of canned meats and 
fish is caused by the needs of the 
armed forces, and of our allies. 
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Ballet dancer of French Indo-China. 


UR “Geography of Global War” 
() series now moves to the great 

peninsula which juts out from the 
southeastern corner of Asia. Taken 
as a whole, this peninsula is called 
Indo-China. It contains four coun- 
tries: French Indo-China, Thailand, 
Malaya, and Burma. All of them 
have been conquered by the Japa- 
nese during this war. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


After France was defeated by 
Germany, the Japanese had little 
difficulty in occupying French Indo- 
China. They did not seize the coun- 
try all at once, but moved into it 
step by step, without fighting. 

The first step came in September 
1940. The Japanese sent a large num- 
ber of planes to the island of Hainan, 
which had formerly belonged to 
China. Then they moved troops 
under cover ot darkness into the 
northern part of French Indo-China 
They told the French officials that 








\D0-CHINA 


Asia’s Southeastern Peninsula 


Contains 


French 


Indo-China, 


Thailand, Malaya, and Burma. 


they wanted to ‘make sure no muni- 
tions were going through Indo- 
China to China. 

General Georges Catroux, the 
French Governor General, wanted 
to resist the Japanese movements. 
But the Vichy French government 
discharged him, and appointed a 
new Governor General, Admiral 
Decoux. He gave permission for the 
Japanese to occupy three airports in 
northern French Indo-China. 

Soon thousands of Japanese sol- 
diers swarmed into the country, and 
occupied many more than three air- 
ports. 

The Japanese soldiers lived in the 
bamboo villages of the natives, and 
learned to speak the native dia- 
lects*. They gave the villagers 
candy, and took them riding on 
trucks. The Japanese promised that 
they would free Indo-China from 
French rule. 

Then. in the summer of 1941 
neighboring Thailand went to war 
against Indo-China. The Japanese at 
once said they would “mediate”* the 
quarrel. It ended up with the “me- 
diator” getting everything. In July 
1941 the Japanese occupied all of 
French Indo-China, and soon there 
after occupied Thailand 

The natives of Indo-China came to 
realize that the Japanese promise of 
“liberation” meant slavery. The Japa 
nese stopped giving candy to the 
natives, and even took away most of 
the sugar cane, rice, and coconuts 
grown in Indo-China. 


THAILAND OCCUPIED 


Japan’s next conquest was also 
an easy one. It was Thailand (fo 
merly called Siam) 

Until 1932, Siam was the last abso 
lute monarchy in the world. Most of 
the nation’s money went to King 
Prajadhipok and his 700 royal rela 
tives. To stop this, government offi 
cials and the army organized a 


bloodless revolution. They compelled 
the King to sign a new constitution 
establishing a limited monarchy, 
with an elected Parliament. 

To the Thai (people of Thailand), 
this revolution is as important as the 
American Revolution is to us. The 
name Siam was changed to Thailand, 
which means “Land of the Free.” 

The liberal, democratic govern- 
ment did not last long. While the 
King was out of the country, he was 
overthrown. His schoolboy nephew, 
Prince Ananda, was made King. The 
Regency ruling for the boy is headed 
by Premier Luang Bipul Songgram. 

The new government began to 
take measures against the Chinese 


Map of Indo-Chinese peninsula. Bot- 
tom of map rests on the equator. 
Map by H. C.Wetie. ( 
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who were living in Thailand. Chi- 
nese firms were driven out of busi- 
ness, and Chinese workers lost their 
jobs. The slogan of this anti-Chinese 
campaign was “Thailand for the 
Thai.” 

Then France was deteated by Ger- 
many, in the European war. The 
Thai government leaders thought 
the time was ripe to attack French 
Indo-China. They demanded the 
return of territory that France had 
taken from Thailand in 1907. 

The French refused, and a little 
war broke out along the Mekong 
River. This was the war the Japa 
nese offered to “mediate.” 

The Thai thought that the Japa- 
nese were their friends, but soon 
learned a bitter lesson. The Japanese 
took naval bases in Thailand, and 
Japanese “tourists” swarmed into 
the country. Thus Thailand was 
stealthily occupied by the Japanese. 


MALAYA CONQUERED 


Malaya was under British control 
until 1942. Its chief military value 
lay in the city of Singapore, “Gi- 
braltar of the East.” Singapore’s 
naval base had controlled the Far 
East ever since 1819, when the Brit- 
ish bought Singapore Island from a 
native Sultan. 

The Japanese made clever use ot 
their knowledge of geography in 
conquering Malaya The narrow 
peninsula is divided down the mid 
dle by a “backbone” of mountains. 
The eastern side of Malaya is mostly 
swamp land and jungle country, the 
home of crocodiles and tigers. 

The western side of Malaya is 
quite different. The rolling land is 
covered with bamboo and rubber 
plantations, and there are many rice 
paddies. Three-fifths of U. S. rubber 
imports, and three-fourths of our tin, 
used to come from this region. 

The Japanese landed on the savage 
east coast, and they cut across a 
narrow neck of the peninsula to the 
west coast. They drove south, con- 
quering the rubber plantations, tin 
mines, and air fields. In two and a 
half months, they reached Singapore 
The great city fell on Feb. 15, 1942. 

The Malay natives are of the same 
race as the Filipinos. They settled 
on the peninsula centuries ago, and 
traded with India, China, Arabia. 

The problem of Malaya is a ser 
ious one for post-war settlement. 
The United Nations will have to 


solve the problem of a happy tuture 
for the peoples of Malaya, French 
Indo-China, Thailand, and Burma. 

Burma was a British colony until 
the Japanese conquest. The country’s 
greatest military importance lies in 
the vital Burma Road to China. 


BURMA AND HER ROAD 


The building of this road was 
begun in 1937, after the Japanese 
cut off China’s ocean shipping. The 
Chinese saw that they must have a 
new route to bring in supplies from 
Britain and America. 

An ancient caravan route was 
selected for the new road to follow. 
Chinese workmen came from every 
village within eight days’ journey. 
They brought their own food and 
tools. There was no modern road- 
building equipment. As one Ameri- 
can engineer said: “They scratched 
that road out of the mountains with 
their fingernails!” 

From Lashio, Burma, to Kun- 
ming, China, the road was built— 
winding 726 miles over mountains 
and across gorges. It was completed 
in 16 months—a great ac ‘+hievement of 
the Chinese people. 





Monkmeye 


Photo above shows work elephant of Burma. Note shields to protect tusks. 


The Japanese decided to seize the 
Burma Road, in order to cut off 
China’s supply route. In the spring of 
1942, the Japanese invaded Burma. 
British, Chinese, and U. S. soldiers 
fought fiercely to hold them back, 
in the swampy jungles along Burma's 
rivers. But our soldiers and pilots 
were far outnumbered, and did not 
have enough equipment. Burma fell 
to the Japanese. China’s lifeline—the 
Burma Road—was cut. 

The effort to retake Burma began 
in November 1942. British Empire 
troops under General Wavell pushed 
from India across the border into 
Burma. The first goal of their drive 
is the seaport of Akyab, on the Bay 
of Bengal. 

The people of Burma are racially 
akin* to the Chinese. The Burmese 
wanted independence from Britain. 
For this reason, many of them aided 
the Japanese invasion. 

Burma is a fascinating land of 
temples and elephants, precious 
stones, silver, and ivory. Her im- 
portant war products include oil, 
rubber, and tungsten. 

(Next Week: East 
Philippines.) 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 


1 HEADLINE NEWS 
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Al AVIATION—Parachutes 

















Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


We 


Select the correct ending to each of the following Choose the answer that correctly completes the state- = 
statements. Score 7 points each. Total, 28. ment. Score 7 points each. Total, 21. - 
1. One reason for our setback in Tunisia was (a) 1. A pilot chute is (a) the small chute used to pull = 
Russia's weakness gave the Germans more strength in the canopy from the pack; (b) the chute worn by the & 
Africa; (b) the Axis forces have shorter supply lines pilot; (e) the emergency parachute carried for extra = 
than our forces; (c) deep snows trapped our troops. safety. = 
2. The Richelieu and other French warships came 2. The vent hole in the canopy is used (a) to watch = 
to the U.S. from (a) Toulon; (b) Dakar; (c) Marseille. for enemy planes above; (b) to provide balance and = 
3. The huge hydroelectric dam destroyed by the Rus- steadiness; (c) to slow the speed of descent. = 
sians in their 194] retreat was at (a) Stalino; (b) Kiev; 3. U. S. paratroopers shout “Geronimo” (a) as = 
(c) Dnepropetrovsk. signal for the next jumper to leave the plane; (b) asan = 
4. The OPA has prohibited, until April, the sale of exclamation, when the parachute fails to open; (c) as = 
(a) frozen fish and meat; (b) canned dog food; (c) a method of bracing abdominal muscles, = 
canned fish and meats. = 
My score My score = 
Wh My total score VQ = 
THEME ARTICLE—Indo-China z 
One ending to each of the following statements is IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 5 
incorrect. Cross out the wrong ending. Score 9 points = 
each. Total, 27. akin (uh-KIN). Related to, belonging to the same = 
1. The Japanese occupied French Indo-China bY family. = 
(A) “mediating” a war between Thailand and Frenc bulldozer (BULL-doze-er). A machine for clearing = 
Indo-China; (B) obtaining Vichy French permission away obstacles, used in road-building. S 
to occupy three airfields; (C) overcoming the natives dialect (DIE-uh-lekt). The particular form of a = 
in a year's fighting. language used in a certain province or locality. = 
2. Thailand, formerly called Siam, (A) has been hydroelectric (high-dro-ih-LEK-trik. Producing elec- = 
under British rule since World War I; (B) went to tricity by water power. = 
war against Indo-China in 1941; (C) is ruled by a Geronimo (Jih-RON-ih-mo). Famous chief of the = 
Regency acting for the boy king. Apache Indians. = 
3. When Malaya was conquered, (A) the United mediate (MEE-dih-ate), To act as a go-between, = 
States lost a large source of its rubber and tin imports; in an attempt to settle a dispute between two persons, = 
(B) the British lost the “Gibraltar of the East”; (C) the groups or nations. The ciens is supposed to bea = 
French lost a rich colony. neutral friend of both sides. = 
My score salvo (SAL-vo). A discharge of two or more guns & 
of the same battery. In the army, they fire one after = 
GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS the other, while in the navy they all fire at once. E 
Answer each of the following questions by circling = 
the correct answer. Score 6 points each. Total, 24. NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 2 
1. In what province of Canada is the Shipshaw = 
ee re ab At Madame Chiang’s press conference in President z 
ee per ys ames h Que “a Roosevelt's office, a reporter asked the First Lady of = 
a nat is the body of water that provides the China how to pronounce her name. Madame Chiang = 
hel a ie es q replied that in English the “ia” of Chiang takes an “eh” 2 
aguenay River St. Lawrence River Hu son Bay sound. In Chinese it drops most of the “C” and the 2 
3. How was equipment transported to the region? rest takes on the sound of “one” as in the word “ ong » = 
By boat By train By plane . 8 ; . gong: = 
4. What U. S. dam does the Shipshaw equal in power Akyab—ahk-YAHB. Catroux—ka-TRU E. = 
production? a bet ar aga = 
— oux— : alaya—mu- -uh. = 
Boulder Grand Coulee Shasta Prajadhipok—pruh-CHAH-tih-pock. : 
My score Richeliea—REESH-uh-loo. 2 
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DRAWN BY FRANK. RONAN 


THOMAS A. EDISON (247.1031 


“The Most Useful American’ 





























O other man did half so much as Thomas 
A. Edison to apply scientific discoveries 
to everyday use. 


The phonograph, electric lights, the im- 
proved telephone, motion pictures, the radio 
microphone, storage batteries, and hundreds 
of other devices are due wholly or in part 
to Edison's efforts. 





Born in Milan, Ohio, Edison spent his boy- 
hood in Port Huron, Michigan, and began 
experimenting with chemicals while a news- 
boy on a railroad train. He later served as 
a telegraph operator before starting his 
career as an inventor. 
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S DURING WORLD WAR 1, EDISON WAS PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL | 
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| STRUGGL iE 4 
IS OUR BROTHER 7 


By Gregor Felsen 


PART I 


IKHAIL PRADENKO reined 
his horse to a stop as he 
reached the crest of the hill. Shading 
his eyes against the strong summer 
sun, he surveyed the fertile fields of 
the Ukraine that spread out before 


him. 


Yawning, he touched the strings 


of his guitar. He hummed a slight 
tune to accompany his nimble fin- 
gers, then fell silent. He looked 
across the smaller hills, and his eyes 
stopped when they rested on the 
Amsov Dam. 

The tremendous steel and concrete 
dam curved between the hills for 
a quarter of a mile, master of the 
deep-flowing Resna river which it 
blocked. It reared scores of feet into 
the air; thick and powerful, to hold 
back the waters, and let through only 
as much as the engineers decide d 

was necessary. 

The Amsov Dam-—so called to link 
the names of the two countries that 
had joined forces to make it a reality 
The American-Soviet Dam. 

Mikhail could still remember the 
American engineers who had come to 
direct the building. How for weeks 
the people had looked forward im- 
patiently to seeing the Americans— 
the foreigners from across the ocean 
who were the masters of machinery 
and technical work. 

Mikhail soon came to know the 
Americans. True, their halting Rus- 
sian was hard to understand, but 
they were just like the Russians in 
every other way. 
They laughed 
much, worked 
hard. and wore 
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The roaring of 
the waters was 
muffled, and reg- 
ular Mikhail 
sighed sleepily 
and stretched his 
booted legs. He 
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pulled his peaked Cossack cap over 
his eyes. His guitar sli pped from his 
grasp and fell to the ground. Mikhail 
slept. 

“Hey, you young rascal, wake up!” 

Mikhail, roused from his pleasant 
dream, reluctantly opened his eyes. 
An old man, dressed in the same 
fashion as he, shook his stick at the 
boy. “Such a time to sleep,” he 
growled. “You ought to be in the 
fields, working.” 

Mikhail grinned. “Good nforning. 
Pavel Pavelovitch,” he said politely. 
“How are the sheep?” 

“Busier than some young scoun- 
drels I know,” replied Pavel. Mikhail 
hid a smile with his hand. He and 
Pavel always argued this way. It was 
a friendly argument that had started 
years ago. 

The sky was suddenly filled with a 
powerful whining roar Mikhail and 
Pavel craned their necks to look up. 
Thousands of feet above them, com- 
ing from the east, a flight of Russian 
pursuit planes ripped through the 
heavens. The tiny planes, squat and 
stubby, raced westward. 

“Our Red Army planes are in a 
hurry,” observed Mikhail. 

Pavel grunted an agreement. “Next 
to being a Cossack,” he said, “I 
should have liked to be such an 
e agile. ‘“ 

“Maybe I'll be a pilot too, later 
on,” declared Mikhail. 

“Be careful,” warned Pavel. “You 
will run out of ‘maybe’s’.” He filled 
his pipe with tobacco. He lit it and 
relaxed, looking across the hills at 
the Amsov Dam. “A fine dam, eh?” 

“It looks funny, here in the middle 
of the country,” said Mikhail. 

“Yes,” said Pavel, “but don’t for 
get the dam makes it possible for the 
electric poles to march all over our 
country. Life is easier since the dam 
was built. Electricity does the work 
of a hundred men in every corner. It 
was much harder when we had no 
power, and our only light was from 
oil lamps, and we had no electrical] 


\ilustration by Woodi Ishmue- 


Mikhail Pradenko 


machinery. But now—we have bright 
lights on the darkest nights, mills and 
factories get power, and life is 
better.” 

Pavel took a small shepherd's pipe 
out of his pocket and blew a few 
notes. Mikhail reached out for his 
guitar and joined in. 


“Budenny's men are we, 
Of us brave tales are told. 
Budenny’s men are we, 
Who sing this chorus bold.” 


Pavel took the pipe from his 
mouth. “A song from the Revolu- 
tion,” he mused. “I have seen plenty 
of fighting. During the World War. 
I was with the Cossack troops. The 
Germans were sorry they made eyes 
at our land. The Kaiser sent them out 
to conquer all our Ukraine. They got 
their hands on a good bit of it for 
a time, but we made things too hot 
for them. We gave them no rest. 
Guerrilla w sateen wasn't to their lik 
ing, but it suited us perfectly.” 


“Struggle Is Our Brother” is condensed 
from the book of the same name by Gregor 
Felsen, and is used here by permission o! 
the publishers, F. P Dutton & Co., Inc. 

















INDO-CHINA REGION 
IN WORLD SPOTLIGHT 


Japan’s occupation of the vast Indo-Chinese peninsula 
(Theme Article, pp. 4 and 5) constituted a two-fold defeat 
for the United Nations. First, we lost the tin, rubber, oil, 
and tungsten of this region. Secondly, our lines of com- 
munication with China were severed, and our lines of 
communication with India were greatly restricted. 

The United Nations’ loss in war materials is now Japan's 
strength. Minerals from this area now supply Japan’s war 
factories. Burma’s mines, smelters, and refineries are of 
considerable productive value to the enemy. 

Burma feeds the invader’s armies with her annual rice 
surplus of three million tons. There is enough fruit, fish, 
and vegetables to supply a major portion of the Japanese 
Army’s provisions. 

It was reported that many of Burma’s oil wells were 
destroyed by the British, but it is likely that the Japanese 
have hostels them into working order again. Before the 
war, these wells produced 335 million gallon¢ of oil a year. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, in her address to Congress (re- 
ported on p. 3), spoke of the great resources of the Jap- 
anese-occupied areas. Mme. Chiang’s speech crystallized the 
movement for greater aid to the Chinese, and cast a spot- 
light on the part of the world which our Theme Articles have 
now reached. Your pupils will perhaps show a greater in- 
terest in this region than they would have a few months ago. 

The question of greater aid to China is linked with that 
of the Burma Road. General “Uncle Joe” Stilwell, our 
fighting commander in the Burma campaign, has stated 
that we must and will retake Burma. The air routes from 
India to China, which the Yanks are manning so valiantly 
at present, cannot fully compensate for the loss of the great 
land route. 

Our post-war plans will have a great deal to do with the 
military problem in the Indo- Chinese peninsula, as in all 
the Far East. Pupils should discuss the reaction of the 
Malayans and Burmese to the invasion. Their indifference, 
and in many cases receptiveness to Japanese propaganda, 
stemmed from their political and material conditions. The 
point is made clear by contrast with the Philippine situa 
tion. The Filipinos had been granted a greater measure 
of self-government, and their living conditions were tar 
superior to those in Malaya ~ Burma. This democratic 
treatment paid dividends in the Filipinos’ fight against the 
Japanese. 

In short, the Far Eastern peoples will fight, but they 
must have something to fight for. And no doubt that was in 
the mind of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek when she spoke of 
‘the preparation of a brighter future.” 

For those who desire to read further about the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, we can note two books which have been 
published during the past year. Modern Burma, by John 
Leroy Christian (University of California Press, $3.00), is 
a survey of the people, government, politics, foreign rela- 
tions, and ‘social organization of Burma. 


French Interests and Policies in the Far East (Institute 
of Pacific Relations, $2.00) is concerned chiefly with rela- 
tions between France and Indo-China. The book is divided 
into two parts: the first deals with antecedent history and 
economic relations; the second covers modern relations 
until the signing of the treaty between France and Thailand 
in March 1941. 


OF JUNIOR SOCHOLAS TIS 


Discussion Questions 

1. Would you prefer to visit French Indo-China, Thailand 
Malaya, or Burma? 

2. After the war, should these countries (a) become col- 
onies of Western nations; (b) become independent nations; 
or (c) be placed under an international governing body 
until they bm to govern themselves? Give reasons for 
your answer 

3. How does Japanese control of Burma affect aid to 
China? 

4. Can you think of a reason why the Filipinos tought 
against Japan, although the Malayans and Burmese did not? 


Fact Questions 

1, What was the result of Japan’s “mediation” between 
Thailand and French Indo-China? 

2. What nation was the last absolute monarchy in the 
world? 

38. What does “Thailand” mean? 

4. What city of Malaya was called the Gibraltar of the 
East? 

5. What is the difference between the eastern part of 
Malaya and the western part? 

6. What people are of the same race as the Malayans? 

7. What people built the Burma Road? 

8. In what country is British General Wavell now con- 
ducting a campaign? 

NEXT WEEK—East Indies and Philippines. 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Explain the fighting in Tunisia, using the map on 
page 2. Point out where the two main United Nations 
forces are, and where the two main Axis forces are. 

2. Do you think the Russians will succeed in driving 
every German out during 1943? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

3. What should we do to crush Japan? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is meant by “freezing” canned fish and meats? 

2. What government agency issued the freezing order? 
Give its name or initials. 

3. In what country is Faid? 

4. Where had the Richelieu been for the past two years, 
betore she came to America? 

5. Is Le Fantasque a battleship, cruiser, or destroyer? 

6. Why did the Russians blow up the dam at Dnepro- 
petrovsk in 1941? 

7. Where are the Red Army’s reserve troops training? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 7 


WHAT'S NEW IN SCIENCE—p. 10 


The page on the life of Thomas A. Edison should be an 
inspiration to your pupils, especially those who are science- 
minded. Edison's contribution to the war against submarines, 
iold-on this page, is not generally known. 

Our What's New in Science column mentions the pioneer- 
ing work of Edison in the field of electronics. The first 
evidence of this amazing new power was noticed by Edison 
after he had invented the incandescent bulb. In 1883 he 
saw that the hot wire in the bulb gave off electricity. But 
he could neither understand the cause of the phenomenon, 
nor make use of it. 


[Continued on next page] 
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Two decades later, Sir J. Ambrose Fleming was able to 
draw a current from a metal plate he had sealed into a 
bulb. Lee De Forest picked the experiment up from this 
point, and produced the first modern electric tube in 1906. 


Suggestions for Study 


1. Ask the class to list five scientists who have had the 
greatest effect on modern living. 

2. Ask pupils to list the inventions for which Edison was 
responsible. 

3. Have a discussion of the science hobbies of any 
“budding Edisons” in your class. One or more of your 
pupils may be able to put on a science show, 

4. For reading: W. H. Meadowcroft’s A Boy's Life of 
Edison. published in 1921, is still the standard biography 
for the Junior Scholastic age group. Almost every library 
has a copy of it 


Discussion Questions 


1. In your opinion, what was the most important in- 
vention of Thomas A. Edison? 
2. What are scientists doing to help win the war? 


Fact Questions 


1. During what invasion did the attack on the Jean Bart 
take place? 

2. What are electrons? 

3. Name one man who had a part in developing the 
electron tube. 

4. Name one use of the electric eye. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 11 » 


Discussion Questions 


1. What was the reason for secrecy in the construction 
of the Shipshaw Power Development? 

2. What purposes do you think the Power Development 
will serve? 


Fact Questions 


. In what nation is the Shipshaw Power Development? 
. In what province is it? 

. What was Brazil’s chiet export in peacetime? 

Does storage harm coffee or improve it? 
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5. Are coffee prices likely to rise after the war, or to 
drop? 


STRUGGLE IS OUR BROTHER—pp. 8, 9 


This Junior Scholastic Gold Seal Book can be recom- 
mended for your school or classroom library on several 
counts. First, it is a fascinating, well-written adventure 
story. Second, it presents an inspiring picture of our Russian 
allies, their pride in the achievements of their country, their 
patriotism and courage. Third, the book is very timely 
just now. As we go to press, the Russian armies are ap- 
proaching the great dam at Dnepropetrovsk (see Headline 
News, p. 3). This is the prototype of the “Amsov” dam 
in the story. ‘ 

As is made plain in our excerpt, the Russians look on 
this dam with a feeling of admiration and friendship for 
Americans, because American engineers aided in its con- 
struction. It is a symbol of American and Russian coopera- 
tion that will be easily grasped by pupils. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How has electricity made life more comfortable? 
Select some answers from the story, and then add more 
from your own experience. 

2. How goes this story illustrate American and Russian 
cooperation? 

3. How could Americans and Russians cooperate in 
peacetime construction, after the war? 

4. From your reading of Headline News, where is the 
real dam located that is called the Amsov Dam in the 
story? 

M4 Three dams of three United Nations are named in 
this issue of Junior Scholastic. Can you find them? 


Fact Questions 
1. What is the meaning of the name Amsov? 
2. In what region of Russia does the story take place? 
3. When did the Germans invade this region before? 


AVIATION—p. 14 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim, from whose material this week's 
aviation article is written, is the author of a book for juvenile 
readers entitled Parachutes’ (Harcourt, Brace and Co.; 
$2.50). 

The book is a thorough exposition of the history of 
parachutes, their function and design, and their military 
and peacetime uses. 

Dr. Zim is the Chairman of the Science Department at 
one of the New York Ethica] Culture Schools. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How could the parachute be used in civilian life, after 
the war? 

2. Do you know of an invasion where paratroops were 
used, during this war? 

3. If you were a parachutist, would you prefer to come 
down on water or on land? 


Fact Questions 
1. What is the canopy of a parachute? 
2. What is thé harness? 
3. What is the pilot chute? 
4. What is the purpose of the vent hole? 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 6 


HEADLINE NEWS: b, b, c, c. 

THEME ARTICLE: C, A, C. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: Quebec, Saguenay River, by 
plane, Boulder. 

AVIATION: a, b, c. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Teachers will be interested in reading 
The Other Side of Main Street, an auto- 
biography by Henry Johnson, professor 
emeritus of history at Teachers College, 
Columbia. Dr. Johnson’s book’ is subtitled, 
“4 History Teacher from Sauk Center.” 
since Sauk Center was the “Gopher 
Prairie” about which Sinclair Lewis wrote 
in Main Street, Dr. Johnson’s title is es- 
pecially apt. He shows a side of Main 
Street and of American life which Mr. 
Lewis overlooked. The story of Dr. John- 
son’s life exemplifies rural America and the 
people who have come from that environ- 
ment to make their own place in the world. 
As such it should be of interest to general 
audiences as well. (Columbia University 
Press, $2.75.) 
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Merchant Ships, 1942, compiled, drawn 
ind edited by E. C. Talbot-Booth, R.D., 
has just been published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. This book, a stand- 
ird work of reference, contains detailed 
data on the merchant ships of the world, 
including, where possible, known sinkings 
in both Allied and Axis merchant fleets. A 
special section gives German Aircraft- 
Recognition Silhouettes, Valuable reference 
volume for libraries. List price, $19.00. 


l'rees for Tomorrow is a new pamphlet 
published by the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc. It is geared to sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades and empha- 
sizes the measures being taken to perpetu- 


ate the Forest harvest on a sustained yield 
basis. There-are many illustrations. Suffi. 
cient quantities for all members of classes 
interested will be supplied free upon re- 
quest. Write to the corporation at 1319 
Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C 

© 
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War Jobs -for Women is a publication 
by the Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Originally priapee for maga- 
zine editors, the phlet is now available 
to the public oe ps be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash. 
ington, for 10 cents, It discusses various 
branches of the service open to women, 
jobs in war industries, in business and the 
professions, and as volunteers. 
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After the War? by Maxwell S. Stewart 


(No. 73, 10c). Some of the questions con 
sidered in this pamphlet are: How can 


_ you be sure of a job after the war? What 


should we do to prevent World War III? 

Can we plan for peace as we now plan 

for war? Mr. Stewart warns against quirks 

in our thinking which might blind us to 

the need for world economic security as 

the onlv sure means of guaranteeing peace 
°° 2 ° 


The University Press of the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., announces 
the publication of a new guidebook titled 
Common Edible Mushrooms, by Clyde M. 
Christensen, assistant professor of plant 
pathology. This book tells how to identify, 
gather and cook 45 varieties of mushrooms. 





Teaching Aids On Aviation 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, is publishing a Flight Preparation 
Training Series under the supervision of 
the Training Division, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, U. §. Navy. The series will include 
volumes on mathematics, ysics, princi- 
ples of flight, operation of engines, aer- 
logy, and seven volumes on air navigation. 
Four of the volumes are reviewed below: 


Mathematics for Pilots covers those fun- 
damentals of mathematics which the pilot 
must know in order to solve navigation 
problems and to understand simple for- 
mulas used in flying. The book takes up 
conversion factors, Laatene, percentages, 
powers and roots, angular measurement, 
vectors, equations, variation, graphs, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry. List price, 75c. 

Physics Manual for Pilots deals with only 
those fundamental physical principles basic 
to the theory of flight and engine opera- 
tion. It is written in a simple, informal 
style, and covers such topics as fluids at 
rest, fluids in motion, heat, atmospheric 
humidity, balanced forces and torques, 
work, power, friction, motion and forces, 
energy, gyroscopes, magnetism, electricity, 
sound an light, and others. List price, 90c. 

Air Navigation—Part One, Introduction 
to Earth, was prepared for the purpose of 


orienting naval aviation cadets to global 
flights. It gives an over-all view of the 
earth as a sphere, place relationships of 
war zones, general climatic considerations 
underlying strategy, and something of the 
strategic significances of military objec- 
tives. Illustrated with many maps and 
charts. List price, $1.00. 

Air Navigation—Part Two, Introduction 
to Navigation, covers the fundamentals of 
navigation technique, It explains the vari- 
ous. types of map projections, plottin 
sheets, time throughout the world, an 
many other facts which are essential to 
navigators. Numerous maps and charts. 
List price, $1.00. 


How a Plane Flies, by Charles Gilbert 
Hall, is a very readable book which ex- 
plains what makes an airplane fly, what a 

ilot must know, how the airways are fol- 
aed and many other facts which make 
aviation intelligible. It takes up weather, 
aerodynamics, instrument flying, motors, 
Federal a the construction of 
planes, gliders, - autogiros, ground crew, 
pilot training, ete. G bibliography, 
and many i tions. (Funk & W. 
Company, $2.60.) 
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The East and West. Association, 40 East 
49th Street, New York City, is offering an 
in-service course for teachers entitled China 
and India: The People and Their Lands. 
Course will be under the supervision of 
Pearl S. Buck and will include many dis- 
tinguished lecturers as leaders of round- 
table discussion. Films will be shown and 
discussed and suitable teaching materials 
made available. Offered in cooperation with 
Board of Education of New York. 


World Peace Contest 


The League of Nations Association, 8 
W. 40th St., New York City, announces 
its seventeenth annual contest for public 
high school pupils. Winners will be selected 
from competitors in a nation-wide exami- 
nation to held March 26, 1943, on the 
problem of organizing the world peace 
after victory. Two pamphlets compose the 
study material: “Toward Greater Freedom: 
Problems of War and Peace,” just pub 
lished by the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, and “Essential Facts 
Underlying World Organization,” published 
by the Association. Awards of $400, $100, 
and $50 will be supplemented by scholar- 
ships and other prizes offered by local 
branches of the Association, For further in- 
formation write the Association at above 


iddress. 


Railroad Film Available 


The Public Relations Department ot the 
New Haven Railroad announces the com- 
letion of their most recent 16mm sound 
lm, A Great Railroad at Work. This four- 
reel film tells the fascinating behind-the- 
scenes story of present-day railroading, 
with detailed accounts of freight and pas- 
senger routing, repairing track and equip- 
ment, and rebuilding locomotives and cars. 
A special “Symphony of Rails” was com- 
posed for the musical background. Lowell 
Thomas is the narrator. The film is avail- 
able without charge upon request to New 
Haven R.R., Public Relations Dept., Room 
596, South Station, Boston, Mass. 








McKINLEY MAPS 
Desk and Wall Outline 
Maps for all purposes. 

Write for catalog and samples 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 





809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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wo ARE YOUR STUDENTS 
"A QUESTION BOX” MISS JONES? 


4 HERE ARE THE ANSWERS Form a Classroom Club 


Take this advice scores of teachers would AT THESE LOW PRICES 
give you! They‘ve solved this problem by let- 25¢ a copy—for orders of ten or 
ting their students read the answers for them- more 
selves in the Boy Dates Girl book. There’s a new 
revised edition—just off the press. Written in 









20c a copy—for orders of 100 or 








the high school vernacular, this story of typi- = 
64 PAGES cal high school students answers questions $5¢ each for single coptes 
NEW EDITION—Just off and problems without being “preachy”; offers YOUR STUDENTS WILL BE 
the press — Complete excellent personal guidance and teaches EAGER TO BUY THIS BOOK 
Index on Manners etiquette. — 








.And For Students in the JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Grades: BIB Al} 


ws 4 Gay Hed 


A new 64-page book about a brother and sister, who are typica! 

junior high school students. It contains 19 illustrated stories of their 

Low Classroom Rates adventures at Junior High school and among their friends. Thi: 

For Bulk Quantities popular book teaches manners and courtesy while providing enter- 
taining reading material. 

15¢ each for 10 or more ' 

64 pages—attractive colored cover—scores of humorous illustrations 


25¢ ea. for single copies by SCHOLASTIC’S Art Director, Katherine C. Tracy 





Your students enjoy these stories in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES — 








They'll Enjoy These Two Books Too! USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP Please send me: BULK CLASSROOM RATES 
A DIVISION OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES copies BOY DATES GIRL book BOY DATES GIRL BOOK 
430 Kinnard Avenve, Dayton, Ohic copies BIB AND TUCK book (For High Schools) 
CASH WITH ORDER on quantities of less than 10 Please. 10 or more copies 25c each 
SUBSCRIBERS to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may have orders 100 or more copies 20c each 
for 10 of more copies added to their regular bills for the magazines. Single copy 35c each 
aie | * BIB AND TUCK BOOK 





(For Junior High Schools) 
10 or more copies 5c each 
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Mikhail laughed. “They'll not try 


for our Ukraine again soon, eh?” 

The old man shrugged. “Who can 
tell? This maniac Hitler, he’s worse 
than the Kaiser. Oh, he'd like to get 
his hands on our fields and factories, 
all right. But only let him try. We'll 
give him a blow on the nose he'll not 
soon forget.” 

“I could help this time,” said Mik- 
hail. “I’m a Voroshilov sharpshooter. 
I have my badge for shooting, run- 
ning, climbing and swunming. And 
I won the riding competitions. I’m 
not too young to fight them.” 

“No one is too old or too young 
to fight for his freedom and his coun- 
try,” observed Pavel gravely. “If any- 
one tries to invade us, he will find 
our Red Army is stronger than it was 
years ago. But we partisans can help. 
There’s nothing like a good group 
of guerrillas to be a burr under the 
enemy's saddle.” 


ee the second time they heard 

planes in the sky, and as they 
looked up, they saw a ‘flight of twelve 
bombers and six fighter planes wing- 
ing toward the west. 

“Something seems to be doing in 
the west, Mikhail.” 

“Our planes will take care of any 
trouble,” declared Mikhail. 

“Anyway, our collective farm radio 
would have heard any bad news,’ 
Pavel added. 

“The radio is broken,” grunted 
Mikhail. “Sasha Mydnik decided to 
fix it last night, and now it’s really 
broken.” 

Pavel got to his feet. “I must go 
back to my sheep,” he said. 

“I must go, too,” said Mikhail. He 
took one step, then stopped dead in 
his tracks. “Uncle Pavel . . . do you 
hear?” 

They listened intently. From the 
village came the sound of frantic 
steel beating against steel. 

“It's the alarm!” Pavel shouted. 
“Something bad is in the wind. Those 


planes . . . I should have suspected | 


some thing!” 

Mikhail sprinted toward his horse, 
leaping into the saddle. As the horse 
reared and whirled around, Pavel 
sprang up behind Mikhail and 
grasped him around the body. 

The quick clanging of the alarm 
grew louder and louder as Mikhail 
and Pavel reached the bottom of the 
hill and swung on the road. 


(To Be Concluded Next Week) 














and the FIGHTER-PLANE TARGET 


You’VE SEEN our fliers in the movies. With the target in their sights, 
they let go with their guns and cut a pattern in the fuselage of a Jap 
Zero. 

How do they learn such perfect timing and accuracy? During 
months of training, shooting at flying targets is one of their most 
important lessons. 

And the practice targets? They’re large cloth “sleeves” towed 
through the air by another plane. 

These tow-targets are made of a superstrong superfine rayon fab- 
ric... light enough to float, strong enough to withstand the strain 
of being pulled through the air at high speed. 

Rayon, which we’ve always thought of for dress fabrics, window 
draperies, and other lovely, useful things for everyday life, is being 
used more and more for the war. 

It makes strong cord for the tires of bombers and jeeps. It makes 
parachutes for guns and equipment, linings for uniforms, and many 
other things. 

And so, while there are still many wonderful rayon fabrics for 
civilian use, the particular fabric Peggy wants for her party dress 
may not be there. The rayon — to maké it may be up in the 
blue, with bullets spitting at it... helping some boy from your town 
to earn his wings. 


Learn to Know Rayon—ask your teacher to send for a rayon study 
project... Educational Kit, with samples of every step im rayon’s 
manufacture, 8x10 photographs, and descriptions. 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; Providence, R. I.; 

Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Educational Division, 350 Fifth Ave., New York C ity 
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JUNGLE 


ENGINEER , 


The Story of 
John R. Nowell 


ITH witch doctors, wild animals, 

and savage natives to complicate 
things, being a ‘‘jungle engineer’”’ is no 
easy job. 

But John Nowell likes it. The three 
things he enjoys most—hunting, travel- 
ing, and engineering—are all part of 
his job of taking the magic of elec- 
tricity to the far corners of the earth. 

A big game hunter from way back, 
he likes to plan his work so that it will 
take him to new hunting grounds. 
And in his 22 years of installing power 
systems abroad, he’s bagged everything 





from elephants and tigers to wild pigs 
and boa constrictors. 

Of course, he travels nowhere without 
his prized collection of guns, and this 
often leads to trouble. Japanese customs 


officials have even accused him of 
trying to start a revolution. 
Nowell never traveled much until 


he became an engineer in the G-E Con- 
tract Service Department. Then his 





work took him sa.ussia, Africa, India, 
Japan, and South America. 

Now, a real globe-trotteg, he even 
his vacation touring. Once he 
covered an open car with a heavy wire 
screen drove 6000 miles through 
African grasslands where there was no 
road. The grass was taller than the car, 
and navigation was purely by compass. 

Nowell knack of picking up 
different languages as he travels. As a 
result he speaks four languages and a 
number of dialects 

And it’s handy to have 
the right word on the tip of your tongue. 
For example, one day Yuma, his cook, 
announced that he had been cursed by 
a witch doctor. So Nowell mumbled a 


spends 


and 


has a 


sometimes 


GENERAL® 
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few well-chosen words, brewed a bright- 
red potion, and erased the curse. 





There’s 


nothing dull 
engineering. On one job, 
covered that all his dowel pins (used 


about jungle 
Nowell dis- 


for securing machinery to its base) 
had disappeared, and he had to make 
a new set by hand. Months later the 
original pins turned up—in the noses 
of a half-savage tribe of the Belgian 
Congo! 

Another time, natives stole the very 
packing cases from around a generator, 
exposing the delicate parts to damage 
in transit. But Nowell rigged up a 
machine and trued the parts within 
15 thousandths of an inch of perfection. 

Although he misses the adventure 
of jungle engineering and itches to be 
on the move again, Nowell thinks his 
job is in America now, and he’s working 
on a plant that will generate the power 
for several war industries in the West. 

It takes men like John Nowell— 
fearless, self-less, plucky men—to win 
a war. And it takes the same kind of 
men to make this world a better place 
to live in once the war is over. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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WHAT‘S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 


Electrons Aid Yanks 


HEN Yank landing parties ap- 

proached Casablanca last Novem- 
ber, the Vichy French battleship Jean 
Bart, opened up its guns against our 
fleet. U. S. naval guns 26 miles away 
smashed the hull of the Jean Bart in 
two quick salvos!* This amazing ac- 
curacy of our gunfire was made possible 
by a device called the electron tube. 

Electrons are the smallest particles 
in existence. They are parts of atoms 
and atoms make up all matter. There 
fore, electrons are everywhere. 

An electric current is electrons in 
motion. When electrons speed up or 
change the direction of their motion, 
they give off waves of energy, which 
are called electromagnetic waves. 

These electromagnetic waves have 
been harnessed into the marvelous elec 
tron tube. Thomas A. Edison first 
puzzled over this device. It was late: 
developed by Lee De Forest. 


WHAT TUBE CAN DO 


What are some of the things that the 
electron tube can do? 

First, it can “see” for long distances. 
Naval gunners could not see the Jean 
Bart 26 miles away, but the electron 
tube enabled them to aim their guns 
Soldiers could not see the Japanese 
planes 132 miles away from Pearl Har- 
bor. The electron tube saw them, and 
warned of the treacherous attack. Un- 
fortunately, the warning was not 
heeded. 

The electron tube can see through 
stone and steel to detect internal flaws 
in metals. It can see beyond the hori- 
zon, through clouds and fog. For this 
reason, it may be used as a super plane 
spotter. Or it may be used to warn 
pilots when they are about to cras] 
into a mountain peak. 

The electron tube operates the “ele« 
tric eye.” One use of this device is t 
protect factory workers from dangerous 
machinery. When a worker accidentally 
steps near the machinery, the “eye” 
notices this and stops the machine until 
the worker moves out of danger. 

Electron tubes can operate planes. 
ships, and lighthouses by remote con 
trol. One suggestion for meeting the 
U-boat menace is to send out a convoy 
of concrete transport barges without 
crews! The mystery ships would tag 
along behind one leader ship. The crew 
of the leader ship would operate th« 
entire convov by remote control. 
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Brazil’s Problem: 
Too Much Coffee! 


The next time your father wishes 
there were more coffee, tell him about 
the problem of our ally Brazil. This 
a a can be stated in three words: 
“Too much coffee!” 

The brown berry was Brazil’s chief 
export in peacetime. She exported more 
coffee than all the other nations of the 
world combined. 

Now the shipping space is needed 
for other products of Brazil—products 
that are more vital to the United Na- 
tions war effort. Instead of coffee, cargo 
ships now bring manganese, chrome, 
mica, and quartz. Brazil is the world’s 
leading producer of manganese. She 
produces the best quartz crystals, 
which are used in ~~ transmitters, 
gun sights, and periscopes. 

In Brazilian warehouses 20 million 
bags of coffee, weighing 32 pounds 
each, are stacked row upon row in vast 
piles. Uncle Sam will be able to spare 
shipping space for only 12 million of 
these bags. 

The mounds of coffee won't spoil, tor 
coffee is improved by storage. But the 
Brazilians fear that coffee prices will 
drop after the war, because of the huge 
supplies ready for sale. 


Canada’s Shipshaw 
Equals Boulder Dam 


Away up in the back regions of 
Quebec Province, Canada, enough 
ower is being generated to light every 
Bee in North America! 

The tremendous Shipshaw Power 
Development, on the upper waters of 
the Saguenay River, ,has begun opera- 
tion. Its construction was one of the 
great feats of this war, like the build- 
ing of the Alcan Highway and the 
Burma Road. 

Work was begun Oct. 1, 1941. For 
months, the work went on in strictest 
secrecy. Finally, the news of the great 
development began to leak out. 

Ten thousand men worked in tem- 
peratures of 30° below zero. They were 
separated from civilization by 170 
miles of wilderness. There were no 
roads, no railroads. Everything needed 
for the work—from men and horses to 
bulldozers* and steam shovels—was 
taken in by plane. 

The power development was com- 
pleted in record time. Today, Shipshaw 
equals Boulder Dam in the amount of 
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I’m on the trail of a i 
Breakfast 5‘ Columnist! | ‘We 














electric power produced. 


Wuart is a “Breakfast 5th Col- 
umnist”’? You can guess the an- 
swer if you’ve studied Uncle 
Sam’s Nutrition Food Rules. It’s 
a fellow or girl who thinks that 
“any old breakfast” is good 
enough to supply needed war- 
time nourishment. 

We know better than that. We 
know a good wartime breakfast 
should do a real job for us every 
morning. So beginning tomorrow, 
get off to a champion start with 
milk and fruit and lots of Wheat- 
ies—‘‘Breakfast of Champions.” 

Yes, here’s the victory break- 





fast for you. Here’s the combined 
food power of three basic favor- 
ites, including choice whole 
wheat. Whole wheat in the form 
of these toasted flakes called 
Wheaties. Every heaping bowl- 
ful of Wheaties you eat supplies 
all the well-known important vi- 
tamins, minerals, proteins and 
food-energy of the whole wheat 
grain. It’s champion nourishment 
we can always count on, because 
whole wheat is one of our most 
abundant foods. 

Let’s get rid of those ‘‘5th Col- 
umn food habits” right now. Ev- 
ery morning make your breakfast 
a real ‘Breakfast of Champi- 
ons.’’ You can get Wheaties — 
made by General Mills, Inc. — 
from your grocer. Do it today! 


Breaktast of 
Champions”’ 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast ot Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills, Ine. 
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Red Cross Month 


ARCH is Red Cross Month. During 

this month, the American Red Cross 
must raise its 1943 War Fund of $125.- 
000,000. The money will be used to 
aid the men in our armed forces and 
their families, to bring relief in floods 
and other disasters, and to assist people 
in war-torn countries. 

We urge our readers to give their 
support to this worthy cause, 

In raising the large sum, the Red 
Cross is counting greatly upon its junior 
members, who belong to the Junior Red 
Cross, The junior members are helping 


WINNING 


THE WAR 





the tund drive in these three ways. 

1. Publicity. Junior members are 
helping to make the public aware of 
the fine work of the Red Cross. These 
members hold demonstrations of Red 
Cross activities, such as First Aid, Water 
Safety, Accident Prevention Home 
Nursing, and Nutrition. 

2. Group Money Raising. Groups ot 











—~ “5 YOU DON'T KNOW WHAT YOU'RE 
MISSING... IF YOURE NOT 
READING CALLING ALL GIRLS! 
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EVERY issue of CALLING ALL 
GIRLS contains a full variety 

of the features of most interest to girls 
-specially selected comics, wonderful 
short stories, a continued mystery story, 
pictures—lots of ‘em, fashions, tips on 
good looks and etiquette, movie re- 
views, advice on “problems”, recipes 
for yummy foods, personal stories about 


Smart girls from coast to coast 


read this up-to-the-minute magoa- 
zine every month, and they vote 
~— unanimously—"‘It’s super!” 


DO YOU READ IT? 


interesting girls. And always contests! 
No other magazine for girls gives 
you so much, and it costs only a dime. 
Of course, you save if you subscribe 
... 12 issues for only $1.* A subscription 
brings your copy of each issue hot off 
the press direct to your home . . . no 
waiting, no disappointments if the news- 
dealer is sold out. 
*$1.20 in Canada. 


EXTRA SPECIAL! 
TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR ONLY $1.85! They may 


be sent to different addresses, too, so you and a 
friend can send in your orders together and earn 
extra savings. Good, yes? (In Canada, 20c extra 


per subscription.) 
AND WHAT WILL 


you to have a subscription! 


Parents’ Magazine Press, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Here’s $- 
NAME 


YOU USE FOR 
MONEY? Well, if you can’t save it or 
earn it, perhaps one of your fond family 
or friends will be in a gift-mood . 
you mention how much it would mean to 


__— Please send the next 12 issues of CALLING ALL GIRLS to: 
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junior members are raising money for 
the War Fund by collecting and selling 
Scrap, and by giving entertainments 
Some of the entertainments are: moving 
picture show, minstrel show, chemical] 
show, magic show, dog show, stock 
show, and concert by school band. 

3. Individual ~Money Raising. Indi- 
vidual members contribute out of their 
allowances, or earn money for the War 
Fund. Some of the methods used by 
individuals are: raising animals, cutting 
grass, shoveling snow, caring for smal] 
children, working in gardens, working 
in stores. 


“Draft” Model Builder 


Eero Koskinen, a pupil in the 8th 
Grade at Teaneck High School, N. J., 
has been “drafted” by the Navy. Eero 
left school at the Navy’s -request, be- 
cause of his ability in building model 
planes. The exact nature of his new 
work with the Navy is a military secret. 

Eero’s name is pronounced AIR-o, 
and it fits him. His aviation teacher, 
Joseph Rosen, and Principal Charles L. 
Steel, Jr., both noticed his skill at build- 
ing models. They recommended his 
work to the Navy. 

Eero was born in Finland, and came 
to the United States with his parents 
when he was 18 months old. At the age 
of 5, he was crippled by infantile 
paralysis. 





Used in Australia to 
denote semidarkening 


brownout 


a city as distinguished from the complete 


darkening of a blackout 
Patrol torpedo boat, the 


fy boat U. S. Navy’s_ newest 
torpedo boat, a small, 77-foot, shallow- 
draft, light, fast, high-powered, highly 
maneuverable motorboat, with a resilient 
buoyant hull and no armor plate, carrying 
four heavy-caliber machine guns, a heavier 
rapid-firing gun, depth bombs and mines, 
a crew of nine, | specially designed to 
attack with torpedoes. 

(ré trdk ta bl). 


retractable Capable of being 


drawn up or folded under the aircraft 
during fight, in order to reduce head 
resistance; used in describing aircraft floats, 
gun turrets, and undercarriages. 


rifling 
of the bore o 
the projectile. 


(ri fling). A system of spiral 
pees cut along the interior 
a gun to impart a spin to 





From “The War Dictionary,” by Louise G. and Albert 
Parry, Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, TIL, 
reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher. 
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| SPORTS | 


Big League Teams 
Train in North 


LAS, alack and alfalfa! The war has 
A taken the sunshine out of the lives 
of our major league baseball stars. That 
is, the February and March sunshine. 

Until Kid Hirohito came along, our 
baseball stars used to get in their spring 
training licks in ‘Florida, California and 
Havana. Nowadays they are taking their 
batting turns above the Mason-Dixon 
line—where the breezes blow. By so 
doing, they are saving about 3,000,000 
miles of travel. This helps to free the 
railroads for carrying war goods. 

The old spring training season used 
to be called the Grapefruit Circuit. Now 
they are calling it the Long Underwear 
League. ’ 

Many of the baseball clubs have gone 
collegiate. They've pitched their train- 
ing camps on the campuses of univer- 
sities and colleges. They've picked 
schools with nice, roomy field houses 
and well-groomed diamonds. Here is 
the complete list of training sites: 





AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Boston—Tufts College (Mass.) 
Chicago—French Lick, Ind. 
Cleveland—Purdue University (Ind.) 
Detroit—Evansville, Ind. 
Philadelphia—Wilmington, Del. 

New York—Asbury Park, N. J. 

St. Louis—Missouri St. Teachers Col. 
Washington—University of Maryland 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Boston—Choate School (Conn.) 
Brooklyn—West Point (N. Y.) 
Chicago—French Lick, Ind. 
Cincinnati—Indiana University 
New York—Lakewood, N. J. 
Philadelphia—Swarthmore Col. (Pa.) 
Pittsburgh—Muncie, Ind. 
St. Lovis—Cairo, Ill. 

—HERMAN Mastin, Sports Editor 





MEANEST MAN IN THE WORLD 
“i A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


Jack Benny and Rochester have to go 
through a lot in this picture. Jack is a 
struggling small-town lawyer who al- 
ways feels too sorry for the prisoner to 
win his cases. The father of the girl 
Jack loves tells him he will never be a 
success because he is too soft-hearted. 
Angered, Jack goes to New York where 
he thinks he can make a fortune. 


NEW MOVIE 
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In New York, Jack and Rochester al- 
most starve to death while waiting for 
clients. Desperate, Jack takes candy 
from a baby on a crowded street. A 
newspaper photographer sees* him, and 
the next *morning Jack’s picture is in 
all the papers labeled as “The Meanest 
Man jin the World.” 

jack soon has more work than he 
can handle, but it’s all of an unpleasant 
kind. Jack loses his girl as well as his 
reputation, but finally gets both back. 
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“WONDER WHAT THAT FELLOW 


THINKS ABOUT ON THE 
WAY DOWN” 


“= bly thirsty? ‘Dehydrates’, 













“Did you know that high 
altitude makes you terri- 





they call it. Who wouldn't 
want an ice-cold Coke. 
Coca-Cola not only 
quenches thirst, it adds 
refreshment, too. And taste 
..- a deliciousness all its own. 
And quality you count on. 
Makes you glad you were 
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AT 
PREPARE TODA 


to Hy 
TOMORROW ! 


Aviation offers you adventure, 
good pay and unlimited oppor- 
tunities for your future! 

Prepare now to become a pilot 
- + + to fly your own plane or a 
—_ air liner when peace comes. 

ake Junior Aviation subjects at 
school. Study aeronautics at home. 
Ask local airport authorities about 
getting mechanical training. When 
you are 16, see your Piper Dealer. 
He can teach you to fly with as 
little as 8 hours of dual instruction 
in a Piper Cub! 

Send Today fer Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 

a Prepared by a 

Bs certificated flight 
instructor. Clear- 
ly explains basic 
flight principles. 
Send 10c for book - 





let and Piper ca- 
talog to cover 
postage -handling. 
TEACHERS (Grades 7-12). Write for new, helpful 
Teacher's Kit of Junior Aviation Instruc- 
tion Material. Send $1 bill or check 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept.J833 *% Leck Haven, Penna. 

























the most out of your hitting 
ability. Any champion will tell 
you that—and then prove his 
point by showing you his own bes 
Louisville Slugger. be 
So look for the famous Slugger 
trademark when you buy— it's 
been a guarantee of highest 
quality since 1884, 

Ask your dealer for the Louisville 
Slugger Softball Rule Book too 
—or send 10f¢ in stamps direct 
to Dept. $32. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
incor por ated 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE = & 





SLUGGER Zaza 


SOFTBALL AND HASEBALL 
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AST IATION > 


V, Parachute Jumping 


PARACHUTE has five essential 
parts—canopy, shroud lines, har- 
ness, pack, and pilot chute. 

The most important part is the can- 
opy, the huge cup-shaped bag, 28 feet 
in diameter. It is made of silk, nylon, or 
special grade cotton, At its top is a 
vent hole, through which air escapes 
when the canopy is open. This helps 
to balance the chute, and prevents 
swinging from sige to side. 

The shroud lines are sewn in, along 
the seams of the canopy. The loose 
ends of the shroud lines are grouped 
into bundles.of six. Each group is at- 
tached to one of the four straps con- 
nected to the chute’s harness. 

The harness has two purposes. First, 
it supports the parachutist at ‘shoulders 
and thighs. Second, it absorbs the 
shock as the chute opens. The pull of 
an opening parachute is so great that 
severe injury might result, if the strain 
were not evenly distributed. 

Attached to the harness is a canvas 
pack, in which the chute is folded when 
not in use. The pack is opened by pull- 
ing the rip cord—which is a wire device 
with a handle at the end. 

A small pilot chute jis attached to 
the top of the main canopy. It is about 
a si. in diameter. It is forced from 
the pack by springs, as soon as the 
pack is opened. The pilot chute catches 
the wind instantly, and pulls the canopy 
from the pack. 


KINDS OF PACKS 


The pack may be arranged in several 
ways for the convenience of the aviator. 
Pilots usually use a seat-pack, which 
acts as a kind of portable cushion. Gun- 
ners and aerial photographers use a 
front suspension® pack. 

Paratroopers use a back pack. When 
they jump, a “static line” connected to 
the plane opens their chute for them 
after they have fallen clear. 

Parachutes are made according to 
strict government rules, and are tested 
frequently. At least once a year, each 
chute is drop-tested. It is connected to 
a 170-pound dummy, and dropped from 
a height of 500 feet. 

Now let’s take a jump and see what 
happens. To begin with, you don't have 
to jump, if the plane is going 200 miles 
per hour. You are practically torn from 
the cockpit by the wind before you 
have climbed out. 


U. S. paratroopers shout ‘Geroni- 





ye 


Pilot chute has emerged from pack 
and is pulling the canopy out. In a 
second jumper will feel a shock as 
canopy opens, jerks him upright. 


mo!"* as they jump. The shouting of 
this word stiffens their abdominal 
muscles and braces them against the 
shock of the chute opening. 

In a fraction of a second you are 
clear of the plane. No matter how fast 
the plane was going, you are slowed 
down by air resistance to about 120 
miles per hour (175 feet per second). 
You continue to fall at this speed until 
you open your chute. 

There is usually no need to hurry 
about opening your chute. But it is un- 
safe to approach closer than 750 feet to 
the ground—so here goes. You pull the 
rip cord free. Within three seconds you 
feel a sharp jerk that tells you the chute 
is open. 

The jerk may be so hard that you 
black out for a moment, but no harm 
is doner You swing to and fro a bit, 
and then settle down to a quiet, stead 
fall of about 18 feet per second. 

The landing is like jumping trom a 
wall 5 to 15 feet high. You relax, bend 
your knees, and try not to resist the 
fall. 

You tumble over and spill the ai 
from your chute, to prevent being 
dragged along the ground. If landing 
on water, you slip from your harness 
just before yod hit, in order to be free 
of the tangling shroud lines. 
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|. Country east of India. 

4. To plunge into liquid. 

In the year of our Lord ( abbrev.). 
8. State of insensibility. 
9. Instrument used for mechanical work. 

10. Largest continent of the globe 

12. Adverb meaning equally. 

14. Body of men trained for war. 

16. Troops advancing abreast. 

17. A negative answer. 

18. Size of a country. 

20. Beholds. 

22. Dry. 

25. Preposition showing direction. 

26. Fabric woven into meshing. 

27. Would-be ruling nation of Far East. 


vole & 


Peninsula in Philippines. 
2. Edible Japanese herb. 
Peninsula of Southeast Asia. 
1. To accomplish. 
5. Contraction of 1 am. 
6. One who worships idols. 
8. 22nd letter of Greek alphabet. 
|. U. S, territory acquired si Russia. 
One of the divisions of the year. 
». Native of Rome. 
\9. To free from something. 
21. Seventh letter of Greek alphabet. 
23. Regarding or in reference to. 
24. Pronoun of third person singular. 
(Solution next week) 


Last Week’s Solution 
ACROSS: 1-Vichy; 4-S.D.; 5-tank; 8-year; 9- 
a; ll-iron; 13-Zuni; 15-knit; 16-Nero; 17-Eva; 
lazy; 20-Nazi; 21-mi.; 23-Spain. 
DOWN: 1-vs.; 2-I’d; 3-hoe; 5-Tripoli; 6-Kenney; 
Malta; 8-Yunnan; 10-Aztec; 12-O.K.; 14-i.e.; 
¥-zip; 21-mi; 22-in. 
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Swing It 

Sam: “That was a nice piccolo I saw 
you with last night.” 

Dick: “That was no piccolo—that was 
my fife.” 


David Couley, Ttohn Marshall School, Seattle. Wash 


Curious 

First Cavalryman: “What's the matter 
with your hand?” 

Second C.: “1 put my hand in a 
iorse’s mouth to see how many teeth 
ve had.” 

First C.: “I don't get it” 

Second C.: “Then he closed his 
mouth to see. how many fingers I had.” 


Arthur A. Forcum, Jr., Daniel Wertz School, Evansville, Ind. 





Joke of the Week 






Our choice is this joke by Thelma 
Johnson, Jr. H. S., Edmore, N. Dak.: 

Teacher: “Bobby. tell me why you 
object to war.” 

Pupil: “Because it makes so much 
history.’ 

Too True 

“They say a sharp nose indicates 
curiosity.” 

“That’s right—and a flattened 


may indicate too much curiosity.” 


Robert Grandel, Hartford School, Canton, Ohte 
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‘25 WAR BOND 















































For Your Class or Club 
re 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. epee) ear Reasonable prices. 
Pins, oe ot rite ae for free catalog VY 
Dept. P Arts Co., Rochester. N.Y. 
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1, Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 
2. Upon completion of the crossword 
puzzle, write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 
“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 
crossword puzzle. 
3, Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Plant- 
ers Peanut bag or wflpper bearing a 
picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your 
name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or ACROSS DOWN 
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A new Keds Bulletin! — devoted to all the sports 
that make Physical Fitness. Every boy in America 
will want to read, to study and practice the sports 

sponsored by the Government's health education 

program. Bulletin includes rating chart for 
checking your own progress against 
Army and Navy standards. 





Can you protect yourself if 
caught offguard? New Keds 
Bulletin features Hand-to-Hand 
Fighting and w ling techniques, 
used by Scouts and Commandos. 















1 Can you do « backward call? 
As paratroopers do, landing in ( 





rough terrain? Tumbling, with 


Sng) action pictures, is taught in 
a the new Keds Bulletin. 
J] 
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Can you climb down G ‘ 
a rope? New Keds . 
Bulletin tells you 
how Rope Climbing 
is perfected by 
Navy schools. 
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For your copy of the Keds 
“Keeping Fit” Bulletin, drop « note 
direct to Coach Frank Leahy, P 
Director, Keds Sports Department, 
1230 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 





Can you run, jump, dive 

and roll in an obstacle 

race? Military Track is 
a vital part of the 


physical fitness program, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


in the new , 
Keds Bulletin. 
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